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envoy. Sadat Khan told the Persian king that if he
marched to the capital, he could easily extort a ransom a
hundred times greater; and Nadir Shah insisted upon
escorting the unfortunate Mahomed Shah back to Delhi
(February 1739). On the day after their entry into the
imperial city, a rumour spread that Nadir Shah was dead.
Instantly the mob rose upon his troops. All night the
Shah strove to restore order, but in the morning he lost
his self-control and called in his entire army to massacre
the citizens. According to the popular legend often
illustrated by Indian artists, Nadir Shah seated himself in
the mosque of Rukn-ud-Daulat in the great bazaar and
drawing his sword bade his men not to cease from slaughter
until lie had replaced it in its scabbard. For several hours
he thus sat gloomy and silent, while the helpless Indians
were exposed to the savage fury of the northern barbarians.
About midday the emperor and his nobles by continued
tears and intercessions, induced the Shah to sheathe his
sword and the carnage, such was the discipline of the
Persian troops, instantly ceased. Having glutted his
vengeance, Nadir Shah turned again to the question of the
indemnity. He seized all the imperial treasures and
jewels, including the celebrated peacock throne. He then
seized the property of the nobles and bade his officers
extort what they could from the common citizens. The
order was eagerly obeyed. Every house, wherein imagina-
tion could picture wealth, was invaded and its owners
brutally tortured. To use the graphic words of the
Musulman historian11: "Before, it was a general massacre;
but now the murder of individuals. In every chamber
and house was heard the cry of affliction. Sleep and
rest forsook the city," After fifty-eight days oven Persian
greed realised that the city contained nothing more of
value and the Shah decided to return to Persia. Before
he left, he married his son to a Moghul princess descended
from Shah Jehan, placed a worthless crown on Mahomed
*Seott's Deocan, vol. It,, p. 210.